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about problems can make toward effective training for citizenship, E. E. Smith 
has prepared a book 1 dealing with the use of the problem method in geographic 
instruction. 

The practical, concrete nature of his work is evidenced by the fact that 
more than a third of the book is devoted to illustrative problems dealing with 
various sections of the United States, the United States as a whole, other 
North American countries, Europe as a whole, European countries, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, and South America. Many reference lists of supplementary 
material to be used in connection with these problems are included. A special 
section contains summaries of important facts about some of the new countries 
of Europe, together with problems suggested by these facts. In the theoretical 
part of his discussion, Mr. Smith summarizes the practices at present employed 
in teaching elementary geography, sketches some characteristics of the new 
geography and of the problem type of presentation, and outlines definitely a 
procedure that may be followed in finding problems and projects, evaluating 
them, and organizing material about them. The thirty-five pages of appendix 
contain additional illustrative material and a list of sources from which other 
helpful geographic material can be secured. 

The book is by no means an exhaustive treatment of the problem method 
as applied to geography. It does not discuss certain refinements of the 
problem method, such as the definite means by which children may be led to 
set as their own problems the very problems the teacher wishes to have set- 
It does not make apparent a scheme for grading the difficulty of problems 
suitable for children of different grades and ages. It does not mention the 
dangers of the problem method and make its case the stronger by showing 
how to avoid them. Finally, it deals very little with means of testing the 
results accomplished by the use of problems. However, it does give the most 
fundamental assistance to the cause of geography in that it helps to establish 
a right point of view regarding it and to give definite suggestions for procedure 
in accordance with this view. With this accepted, refinements of method are 
bound to follow. Certainly the book should do much to arouse or strengthen 
in its readers a consciousness of the value of the type of geography it advocates 
and a potent desire to improve the quality of elementary geography teaching. 

Edith Parker 
University of Chicago 



Teachers' manual for geography. — Although a teacher finds in a textbook 
certain suggestions that he thinks are good, he may hesitate to follow them 
if he is not sure of the definite ends the author wants him to attain by so doing. 
To obviate the difficulty of such uncertainty in using the Frye-Atwood geogra- 

1 E. Ehrlich Smith, Teaching Geography by Problems. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1921. Pp. xix+306. 
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phies and to make additional suggestions as to their use, Mr. Atwood and 
Mrs. Thomas have published a teaching manual 1 to accompany these texts. 

More than half the manual is devoted to answering the questions, map 
studies, and problems of the second book of the series. In the remaining 
seventy-two pages are discussed the point of view of the authors, the plan of the 
texts, the meaning of "regional treatment," the problem method, project work, 
the use of the pictures in Book II, home work, and a course of study in 
elementary geography. 

The statement, "The authors .... believe that the study of geography 
in the elementary school .... should give .... a real understanding of 
fundamental geographical principles and a definite power of interpreting their 
effect on human life" (p. 1), is illuminating, for it shows that the failure of the 
Frye-Atwood texts to outline the types of work which would best lead pupils 
to acquire this interpretive ability was not due to lack of the right ideal on 
the part of the authors. 

For many teachers, probably the most valuable part of the manual is the 
section entitled "Type Problems." In giving concrete examples of the use of 
problems in teaching geography, this section gives the kind of help for which 
one searches in vain in the Frye-Atwood texts. 

Thus, although a more helpful manual could be prepared, this one succeeds 
in making some suggestions for teaching elementary geography that are dis- 
tinctly better than those in the texts it accompanies. 

Edith Parker 

University of Chicago 

Compulsory education. — The revelations brought about during the world- 
war concerning the illiteracy and physical unfitness of a large portion of our 
male population came as a shock to the American people. Undoubtedly a 
large part of the illiteracy and physical unfitness may be attributed directly 
to our system of public education. Since our public schools are held responsible 
for the proper education of youth and since they have failed to accomplish 
such task in a highly efficient way, it seems reasonable to expect that educa- 
tional programs will undergo change. Since these programs must, to a large 
degree, be determined in the light of the past, a historical survey of the process 
by which the state gradually assumed control of education and the labors of 
children should have both interest and value. 

The scope and purpose of a recent study' along this line are well described 
in the following quotation: 

It is the purpose of this study to trace in some detail the development of legislation 
for the control and compulsory education of children from its inception in the English 

' Wallace W. Atwood and Helen Goss Thomas, Teaching the New Geography. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1921. Pp. iv+203. 

1 Forest Chester Ensign, Compulsory School Attendance and Child Labor. 
Iowa City, Iowa: Athens Press. Pp. ix+263. 



